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soul's salvation alone " (Fr. Corby, S.J.). He pursued his philosophy and
theology course at the English College, Rome, where he was noted for
" piety towards God, obedience to his superiors, and charity towards his
companions."
After being ordained priest in 1624, he almost immediately came on
the English mission, only to be seized shortly after landing and thrust into
a dungeon at York Castle, where for three years he endured all the miseries
of want, filth and cold. His sufferings, however, were somewhat alleviated
by the companionship of a fellow-prisoner, Fr. John Robinson, of the
Society of Jesus, He also laboured for the spiritual betterment of some of
the felons, and two of these latter, a man and a woman, repented of their
crimes and went to the scaffold professing themselves Catholics. Even
the judges who came to hold the Assizes were impressed by the complete
change for the better that had been effected in these notorious criminals,
and owned that Mr Morse had succeeded in making them amend their
lives. It was probably the good impression thus afforded that caused the
subject of these remarks to be reprieved and banished, which he was in
1627, when he at once made his way to the Jesuit College of Watten in
Belgium. He had before coming to England declared his intention of
joining the Society of Jesus, and the hard " noviciate " in York Castle
seems to have confirmed him in that resolution. At Watten his usual
exemplary piety greatly edified all beholders, while his unflagging zeal
found abundant scope in ministering to the many Catholic soldiers then in
Flanders, as part of the national contingent sent to aid the Protestant allies
in their struggle with the Imperialists during this stage of the Thirty Years'
War. But by 16.36 Fr, Morse was back in London, then in the grip of
one of the oft-recurring plagues of the period. He was unwearied in his
spiritual labours among the sick of all denominations, and in a comparatively
few weeks is said to have visited over four hundred families. It was,
however, this heroic and self-sacrificing devotion to one of the most trying
of duties that indirectly brought about the second arrest of the zealous
missioner. He was indicted before the Lord Chief Justice (Sir John
Bramston) for having heard the confession of a nobleman, and having
(presumably) administered the extreme unction to a dying woman. His
Lordship, " a very patient hearer of cases/' was, on the whole, favourable
to the accused, and the jury found him " guilty of being a priest," but
" not guilty on the charge of seducing His Majesty's subjects/' Much
sympathy seems to have been aroused for one who had shown himself so
courageous and unfiring during the late pestilence, and the King, Charles I,
who was indignant at the prosecution of so worthy a man, shortly after-
wards commuted the sentence of death to one of banishment. More
the King, of course, dared not do, in view of the fierce Puritan opposition